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the last meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, held 
in Berlin, the Parliament of Japan, the Russian Duma, 
and the newly-organized Turkish Parliament, were all 
represented. By their side sat impressive delegations 
from the Parliaments of England, of France, of Ger- 
many, of Austria-Hungary, of Italy, of Belgium, of The 
Netherlands and of the Scandinavian nations, as well as 
eight or ten representatives of the American Congress. 
In this Interparliamentary Union, which has now passed 
through its preliminary or experimental stage, lies the 
germ of a coming federation of the world's legislatures 
which will be established in the near future, and whose 
powers and functions, if not precisely defined at first, will 
grow naturally from consultative to that authority of 
which wisdom and justice can never be divested. Each 
year that the representatives of a national parliament sit 
side by side with the representatives of the parliaments 
of other nations, look their colleagues in the face and 
discuss with them freely and frankly important matters 
of international concern, it will become more difficult for 
them to go back and vote a declaration of war against 
the men from whose consultation room they have but just 
come. Among honest men familiarity breeds confidence, 
not contempt. 

Where, then, in this coming political organization of 
the world, is the international executive power to be 
found ? Granting that we have at The Hague an inter- 
national court; granting that we have sitting, now at 
one national capital and now at another, what may be 
called a consultative international parliament, in what 
direction is the executive authority to be looked for? 
The answer to this vitally important question has been 
indicated by no less an authority than Senator Root, in 
his address before the American Society of International 
Law, more than a year ago. Mr. Root then referred to 
the fact that because there is an apparent absence of 
sanction for the enforcement of the rules of interna- 
tional law, great authorities have denied that those rules 
are entitled to be classed as law at all. He pointed out 
that this apparent inability to execute in the field of in- 
ternational politics a rule agreed upon as law, seems to 
many minds to render quite futile the further discussion 
of the political organization of the world. Mr. Root, 
however, had too practical as well as too profound a 
mind to rest content with any such lame and impotent 
conclusion. He went on to show, as he readily could, 
that nations day by day yield to arguments which have 
no compulsion behind them, and that as a result of such 
argument they are constantly changing policies, modify- 
ing conduct and offering redress for injuries. Why is 
this? Because, as Mr. Root pointed out, the public 
opinion of the world is the true international executive. 
No law, not even municipal law, can long be effective 
without a supporting public opinion. It may take its 
place upon the statute book, all constitutional and legis- 
lative requirements having been carefully complied with ; 
yet it may and does remain a dead letter unless public 
opinion cares enough about it, believes enough in it, to 
vitalize it and to make it real. 

In this same direction lies the highest hope of civiliza- 
tion. What the world's public opinion demands of na- 
tions or of international conferences, it will get. What 
. the world's public opinion is determined to enforce, will 
be enforced. The occasional brawler and disturber of 



the peace in international life will one day be treated as 
is the occasional brawler and disturber of the peace in 
the streets of a great city. The aim of this Conference, 
and of every gathering of like character, must insistently 
and persistently be the education of the public opinion 
of the civilized world. 

The world is being politically organized while we are 
talking about it, and wondering how it is to be done and 
when it is to come to pass. Little by little the steps are 
taken, now in the formulation of a treaty, now in the 
instructions given to representatives at an international 
conference, now in the new state of mind brought about 
by the participation in international gatherings and the 
closer study of international problems, until one day the 
world will be surprised to find how far it has traveled 
by these successive short steps. We need not look for 
any great revolutionary or evolutionary movement that 
will come suddenly. A revolutionary movement would 
not be desirable, and evolutionary movements do not 
come in that way. Slowly here a little, there a little, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, will the high 
ethical and political ideals of civilized man assert them- 
selves and take on such forms as may be necessary to 
their fullest accomplishment. 

We Americans have a peculiar responsibility toward 
the political organization of the world. Whether we 
recognize it or not, we are universally looked to, if not 
to lead in this undertaking, at least to contribute power- 
fully toward it. Our professions and our principles are 
in accord with the highest hopes of mankind. We owe 
it to ourselves, to our reputation and to our influence, 
that we do not by our conduct belie those principles and 
those professions ; that we do not permit selfish interests 
to stir up among us international strife and ill-feeling ; that 
we do not permit the noisy boisterousness of irresponsi- 
ble youth, however old in years or however high in 
place, to lead us into extravagant expenditure for armies 
and navies ; and that, most of all, we shall cultivate at 
home and in our every relation, national and interna- 
tional, that spirit of justice which we urge so valiantly 
upon others. Si vis pacem, para pacem ! 



The Prince of Peace. 

BY KBT. CHABLES E. BROWN. 

Baccalaureate Address delivered at the University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal., May 9, 1909. 

In my selection of a theme I have ventured to break 
away from the conventional style of baccalaureate ad- 
dress. I bring you to-day no word of counsel touching 
those moral values which are altogether private and per- 
sonal. I would undertake rather to direct your minds 
to the consideration of a certain problem, vast and 
grave, whose scope is national and international. 

We live in a land governed by public opinion. The 
seat of authority is not at Washington — the seat of 
authority is to be found in those prevailing sentiments 
and convictions which determine the real attitude of the 
people themselves. As college-trained men and women, 
you are called to be leaders in the great work of forming 
that body of public opinion. Where it is wise, honest, 
resolute, it becomes the final source of safety for any 
republic. It is of vital importance, then, that your con- 
tribution to that section of public opinion which bears 
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upon the problem I have in mind should be grounded in 
reason and conscience. 

I shall use two texts, one taken from the greatest 
book in the Old Testament : "His name shall be called 
the Prince of Peace " ; the other taken from the last 
book in the New Testament : " And He shall reign for- 
ever and ever. " His name shall be called the Prince of 
Peace and he shall reign forever and ever! Here we 
find a picture of one of the sublime processes of the 
ages! The highest anticipation of the Hebrew looked 
toward the coming of One who should establish a new 
line of succession. He saw a new quality of life winning 
its way to empire. The heir apparent to the throne of 
Israel would be no more a man of war, he would be the 
Prince of Peace. And the highest anticipation of the 
Christian looked toward the complete success of that 
finer method of sovereignty; that Coming One would 
reign forever and ever ! 

It is a splendid picture of that righteous and enduring 
conquest which shall be accomplished not by force but 
by principle ; not by compulsion through slaughter but 
by moral instruction, persuasion and reasonable agree- 
ment. It is a picture which will furnish you a worthy 
ideal to hang in your sky, and it will help you, as you go 
out, to bear your part in shaping the public opinion of 
your country, to place the crown of your allegiance 
where it belongs. 

His name shall be called the Prince of Peace, and yet 
what terrible mockery has been offered to that name by 
His avowed followers ! It is one of the ironies of his- 
tory that the most costly and deadly armaments for the 
killing of men in war are being wrought in cold steel 
to-day not by the nations which owe their allegiance to 
Mahomet, the prophet of the sword, but by those nations 
which profess allegiance to the Prince of Peace. " Put 
up thy sword," He said twenty centuries ago! The 
command has never been withdrawn nor revoked. And 
yet look out across the face of what we call Christen- 
dom and see the wicked and costly refusal ! 

Christian Germany, where the Protestant Reformation 
was ushered in by the preaching of Martin Luther, has 
increased her national debt in a single generation from 
eighteen millions of dollars to over one thousand mil- 
lions, chiefly by expenditures upon her army and navy. 
Christian England, known to the ends of the earth as a 
centre of missionary impulse, is almost beside herself in 
her mad desire to increase the number of Dreadnaughts. 
She is spending three hundred millions of dollars a year 
on her army and navy as against eighty-two millions all 
told on education, science and art. Christian Russia, 
professing in her Orthodox Greek Cburch to have the 
only true faith to be found upon the globe, is plan- 
ning a billion dollar navy and is actually spending two 
hundred millions a year upon armaments as against 
twenty-two millions a year upon education. And our 
own Christian country has been making a strange and 
sad departure from that policy which has made us pros- 
perous and happy, honored and useful among the na- 
tions of the earth for more than one hundred years. 
The United States has increased in population within 
the last ten years ten per cent, and it has increased its 
military expenditures during that period by three hun- 
dred per cent. And this is Christendom ! These are 
the nations which look up to the One whose name is 



called " The Prince of Peace " and crown him Lord of 
all! Alas! for the terrible and bitter irony of such a 
course ! 

And all this at a time when the bare problem of bread 
is becoming more and more serious. England, spending 
her three hundred millions of dollars a year on military 
outlay, has little children in the streets of London and 
Glasgow eating refuse out of the swill tubs and garbage 
barrels because they are hungry. The problem of pov- 
erty and unemployment there is so grave that the 
British Parliament sets aside whole days for its consid- 
eration. In Germany a government expert said recently 
that, according to carefully prepared estimates based 
upon detailed investigation, there were two men apply- 
ing for every job which promised a living wage — one- 
half of the skilled and effective labor of the Empire was 
out of employment. In Russia people by the thousand 
die like flies from malnutrition at the very hour when 
her military experts are talking about that billion dollar 
navy. It is nothing less than criminal to thus take the 
children's bread and fling it to the dogs of war ! How 
terrible all this is for nations which profess to honor and 
follow the One who came not to destroy men's lives, but 
to save them ! 

And in our own country, while the situation is less se- 
rious, there are men enough, God knows, out of work 
and unable to find bread to put into the mouths of their 
families. Never a week passes when men do not come 
to me to ask me to use my influence with the employers 
in my congregation to find them work. Our national 
leaders are looking in every direction to discover how 
the revenue may be increased. The revenue to-day is 
sadly inadequate for the things which ought to be done. 
There are millions of acres of arid land to be irrigated 
by national enterprise and offered for settlement to in- 
dustrious families. There are great areas of swamp land 
to be drained which would support a busy, happy popu- 
lation. There are forests to be conserved and renewed 
in a way that would change the whole face of the sit- 
uation for the farmer and the fruit grower in great 
sections of our country. There are inland waterways 
to be improved and developed, bringing producer and 
consumer nearer together by better means of transporta- 
tion, thus reducing the cost of living. There is a mer- 
chant marine sadly needing assistance in order that our 
flag might fly on all seas and in every port, thus making 
possible a useful and profitable trade. All these things 
ought to be done at once if there was only money to do 
them. All these interests of life suffer and lag for lack 
of money in the very period when within ten years we 
are increasing our military expenditures by three hun- 
dred per cent. His name shall be called " The Prince of 
Peace " and it is under His banner that we profess to 
march ! 

And what is it all for ? I know the scareheads which 
sometimes fill the sillier type of a newspaper. I know 
how frightened some people are when some military 
expert, as he calls himself, has the nightmare. Men who 
spend the best years of their lives looking out at the 
world through the bore of a gun get their vision distorted. 
They cannot see straight and they become sorry and 
unreliable leaders, as Europe, staggering under her griev- 
ous burden, knows to her sorrow. It was Sir Edward 
Grey, Foreign Secretary in the present cabinet, who said 
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the other day in the British Parliament, " The vastness 
of the expenditure on armament is a satire on modern 
civilization, and if continued it must lead Europe into 
bankruptcy." The security and prosperity of any nation 
depends upon its schools and its churches, its useful 
industries and its happy homes, a thousand times more 
than upon its army and navy. And the conceit of these 
militarists who are trying to throw dust in the eyes of 
the people would be funny if it were not so costly and so 
perilous to our national well-being. 

I believe it is the sacred duty of the Christian church 
&nd of the university, where men do not live in that 
state of chronic hysteria which possesses many a news- 
paper office, to arraign this evil of militarism as the most 
cruel and inexcusable burden, as the most gigantic crime 
against the toiling people, as the nearest approach to the 
unpardonable sin before God known to our twentieth 
century. The men who watch the world from that nar- 
row station "behind the gun " are not competent leaders 
of public sentiment. The merchant and the mechanic, 
the wise lawyer and the skilled physician, the farmer and 
the miner, the trained teacher and the godly preacher, 
these men engaged in peaceful, useful industry are vastly 
more competent to see things as they are and to aid in 
shaping a wholesome public sentiment. International 
relationships are being formed to-day as never before in 
the history of the race through community of interest in 
trade and by those associations which come through 
literature, the work of education and religious affiliation. 
And it is for these men and women whose main interest 
lies in those peaceful, productive vocations to insist upon 
being heard. 

But what are some of the reasons urged for this cruel 
and costly outlay ? " In time of peace prepare for war ! " 
This stupid sentiment is trotted out as if it were a frag- 
ment from the wisdom of the ages. History as well as 
common sense laughs it to scorn. In time of peace pre- 
pare for peace ! We did just that with England along 
our northern border, where for four thousand miles only 
an imaginary line divides us from one of the mightiest 
nations on earth. We agreed with her that not a solitary 
fort should mar that border, that not a single warship 
should trouble the friendly waters of the Great Lakes. 
If these two nations can make that treaty of disarmament 
for a frontier of four thousand miles and observe it faith- 
fully for a century, what is there in the nature of the 
case to prevent the extension of that noble line of friendly 
agreement indefinitely? 

We prepared for peace and we have had peace. The 
whole history of our country has been in the main a his- 
tory of peace. Since 1789, one hundred and twenty 
years ago, only three foreign wars have interrupted our 
progress, and they lasted all told less than five years. 
For the other one hundred and fifteen years our swords 
have been plowshares, our spears have been pruning 
hooks, the fine steel of our young manhood has been 
devoted to those useful activities which do not destroy, 
but feed and save. If we can thus live and grow to be 
one of the mightiest nations on earth by the policy of 
peace, why this sudden spasm of military preparation 
which is now hindering our national development ! 

But we have become a world power men say, and 
some of the nations might attack us ! Why should they? 
Never since we became a republic have we been attacked, 



though for decades and decades our navy was a negligible 
quantity. " But suppose Germany should land a hundred 
thousand men on our Atlantic coast," some man shrieked 
out recently. Why should she ? Sane people deal with 
probabilities, not with wild and imaginary possibilities. 
If Germany wanted to attack us, why did she not do it 
when all our warships were on the other side of the 
globe ? Why did she not do it in those years when we 
had no navy at all worth mentioning ? We buy millions 
and millions of dollars' worth of goods every year " made 
in Germany": does Germany wish to fight one of her 
best customers ? If some man who keeps a meat market 
has a customer who comes in every day and orders chops 
or a steak for his lunch and a roast of beef or a leg of 
lamb for his dinner, does the butcher want to beat that 
customer over the head with a musket or slay him with 
a cannon ball? You can see the absurdity of it! Is 
folly any the less folly when you raise it to the nth 
power by making it international? 

So much for Germany! As for England, she ruled 
the sea for all those decades when we had no navy worth 
considering and she never thought of attacking us. Why 
should she want to fight the people of her own race and 
language whose commercial interests are so closely inter- 
woven with her own economic life ? France is our tra- 
ditional and hereditary friend. No other nation on that 
side of the globe need be taken into our calculation. 
What a nightmare it is which sets us to building ten 
million dollar warships for fear one of these nations 
might attack us ! 

But there is Japan ! At the very hour when ten thou- 
sand Japanese boys and girls were singing songs of wel- 
come along the streets to the officers and men of the 
American fleet, when the whole empire of the Mikado 
was showing its cordial goodwill to the representatives 
of our country, an excitable young man, who owes his 
fame entirely to the fact that he did one brave deed at 
Santiago and was thenceforth miscellaneously kissed by 
a lot of impressionable women — this excitable young 
man was rushing about saying, " War with Japan is in- 
evitable ! " And here on our own coast recently a tired, 
sick, disappointed old man, an admiral in the navy, said 
to a bunch of newspaper reporters who wanted something 
yellow to fill up the front page, " Japan could tear this 
coast to ribbons in sixty days ! " He said that at the very 
time when the ink on the agreement and good under- 
standing entered into by President Roosevelt and the 
Mikado was scarcely dry ! The thoughtful people of 
the whole nation smiled and then mourned over his fool- 
ish word. Germany, England, France, Japan, — these 
four are the only nations on the globe that we need take 
into such a consideration ! How |absurd to be imposing 
uponHhe toiling people the useless burden of expensive 
armament against these neighbors ! 

But " we have colonies now and we must defend them 
— there are the Philippines ! " Who wants the Philip- 
pines? Nobody! They have been, as all the world 
knows, an expensive and troublesome burden. We have 
already spent several hundreds of millions of dollars upon 
that undertaking, and the end is not yet. We could well 
afford to pay any nation fifty millions of dollars to take 
them off our hands. But this is not the way national 
business is transacted. We found ourselves with the 
Philippines in our possession, contrary to the wish and 
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judgment of many of us at the time, and now by an ex- 
penditure of these hundreds of millions of dollars upon 
schools and churches, upon better government, public 
improvements and economic development, we have been 
trying to do our duty by that backward people. But 
nobody wants to fight us to get the Philippines. " They 
can be left out over night," as Dr. Jefferson said in New 
York, " without the slightest anxiety on our part." We 
certainly do not need to increase our military expendi- 
tures three hundred per cent, to prevent some nation 
from robbing us of that precious colony. 

There are enemies, God knows, against which we do 
need to arm ourselves ! Not England and Germany, not 
France and Japan — no, the common enemies of hunger 
and cold, pain and disease, ignorance and vice, greed 
and graft, unemployment and inequitable distribution! 
Against these enemies we do need to arm. These alien 
elements are the dangerous enemies of the Republic, and 
they have landed their devastating forces upon our shores. 
Against them we must enlist; against them we must 
build the best armaments statesmanship can devise and 
generous treasuries can provide. And in that great and 
honorable warfare against the real enemies of human 
well-being, the exalted Leader of our race, the One 
whose name written above every name is called the 
Prince of Peace, will come and march at the head of 
the advancing host. 

Not only the costliness but the futility of all this 
burdensome armament smites us in the face when we 
begin to think. Some years ago in Russia a man named 
Jean de Bloch began to write about war. He was not 
a dreamy sentimentalist ; he was a banker and the ad- 
ministrator of a great railroad system. He had been 
studying war upon its scientific and economic side. He 
advanced the argument that the introduction of long 
range, rapid fire guns using smokeless powder made 
decisive engagements between large bodies of troops 
impossible, and thus made useless the appeal to arms as 
a mode of settling international disputes. ' 

A small force of men securely intrenched can now 
hold at bay indefinitely a mighty army. When men 
could safely march up within two or three hundred yards 
of earthworks, fortified positions were sometimes carried 
by the assault of a superior force. All this is now 
changed. The zone of fire extends to-day for more than 
a mile. Across that space the man behind the earth- 
works can shoot with marvelous accuracy fifteen to 
twenty-five bullets per minute. Smokeless powder keeps 
the zone of deadly fire clear, so that he can see just how 
to shoot. The field is not obscured by smoke, as it 
was when Longstreet made his advance at Gettysburg. 
Smokeless powder and now the recently-invented noise- 
less rifle make it impossible to locate the foe either by 
sight or by sound ; men simply drop dead as they under- 
take to make their advance across that zone of fire which 
extends for a mile. You can see the effect of it upon the 
morale of an army undertaking to carry any fortified posi- 
tion by assault. Such attempts are now things of the past. 

Jean de Bloch had scarcely published his argument 
when the South African war came on to demonstrate 
the essential soundness of his main conclusions. The 
British Empire was making war upon two little republics 
numbering all told, men, women and children, about 
eighty thousand people. Less than half as many people 



as live in Oakland ! Imagine that half of Oakland which 
lives west of Broadway waging war with England ! Yet 
with all the resources of her army and navy, with the 
treasury drawn upon at the rate of a million dollars a 
day, with Lord Roberts in the field and the splendid 
courage of her best troops, the Boers held out against 
Great Britain for nearly three years. 

It was a terrible experience for England. It burdened 
her with an increase of debt under which she staggers in 
her present industrial depression. It hastened the death 
of the good Queen Victoria. It brings an apologetic 
note into the voice of almost every Englishman you meet 
to-day when he refers to it, and yet it was the British 
Empire against eighty thousand people. Imagine what 
it would have been in costliness and in futility had she 
been trying to overcome an equal. Picture the folly of 
England trying to overcome Germany or of Franee try- 
ing to conquer the United States. Jean de Bloch was 
right and many of Europe's wisest statesmen are saying 
so right out loud. They are using the sensible argument 
of this business man to try to stem this tide of militarism 
which somehow is sweeping across the face of Christendom . 

And artillery has become all but useless against modern 
fortifications. Plevna told us that thirty years ago. The 
Russian General Todleben said of that campaign, " We 
would bombard Plevna for a whole day and kill perhaps 
a single Turk." And the South African war repeated 
the same sentiment with a loud " amen." The corre- 
spondents on the English side reported, " We bombarded 
Cronje for a solid week, and after the struggle was over 
we found he had lost in all that time less than a hundred 
men." The costly operations of modern warfare, when 
a fleet can fire away fifty thousand dollars' worth of 
ammunition in a few minutes and when armies in the 
field run up bills correspondingly great, impose burdens 
which might be borne for a brief period. But as we have 
already seen, the inability of any large army to win a 
speedy and decisive victory over another would cause the 
campaigns to drag along until the economic resources of 
both parties to the struggle would be taxed beyond limit, 
and thus the futility of the appeal to arms would be again 
demonstrated. All this has become so apparent that 
some of the wisest statesmen in Europe are saying that 
war between great nations of approximately equal strength 
has become on the face of it such an absurdity as to make 
such an event in the highest degree improbable. 

In the city of Lucerne, on the shores of that lovely 
lake, with the Rigi and Pilatus rising up in front, Jean 
de Bloch caused to be erected a " Museum of Peace 
and War." He knew that abstract arguments are some- 
times weak where visible, tangible facts are strong in 
their power of appeal. He provided for exhibits there 
of the various forms of armament, from the flint arrow 
heads and the primitive tomahawks down to Mauser 
rifles and Krupp cannon. He has shown how complete 
defenses may be made where barbed wire obstacles are 
stretched across that deadly zone which extends for more 
than a mile in front of the fortified spot — obstacles 
which men can neither cut nor pass under fire. He has 
shown the penetrative power of modern bullets. Napo- 
leon used to say bluntly, " A boy will serve to stop a 
bullet as well as a man." But neither boy nor man stops 
the bullet from one of these modern rifles — it goes right 
on in its bloody career. Experts had calculated that a 
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rifle bullet from a Mauser gun would pierce fifteen thick- 
nesses of cowhide, a hard wood plank three inches thick, 
and then go through a dozen more inch pine boards 
placed at intervals. I saw there in that Museum the 
results of the test — the bullet pierced the cowhide, the 
three-inch plank, and went through sixteen inch boards, 
lodging in the seventeenth. Army men say that a bullet 
with force enough to pierce an inch board will kill a man. 
With such penetrative force you can see the deadly effect 
of these long-range, rapid-fire guns using smokeless pow- 
der. It helps to take away some of the glamour and 
romance from the terrible business of war to have it thus 
scientifically exhibited. 

In that same Museum at Lucerne, where the exhibits 
of deadly weapons are educating thousands of tourists 
from all the nations of earth as they come and go year 
by year, other exhibits show the increase of international 
arbitration as a means of determining differences. Within 
the last ten years eighty of these arbitration treaties have 
been signed, our own country being a party to more than 
a fourth of them all. This -cruel and costly international 
dueling does not really settle anything. A few men 
have to sit down finally around a table somewhere and 
determine what shall stand. And as statesmen get their 
eyes open they will more and more insist that this shall 
be done before the costly and futile experiments in kill- 
ing men take place rather than afterward. 

The great arbitrations of history should be made at 
least as conspicuous in our schools, in the press and in 
literature as the great battles. Beside that volume 
bound in red, " Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World," 
there ought to stand another more significant volume 
bound in white and gold, " Fifty Decisive Arbitrations 
of the World." It is for the church and the university to 
join hands in helping the people of our country to realize 
that when the final estimates are made up, it will not 
be " Blessed are the warmakers," but " Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God." 
How mighty would be the influence of the thirty millions 
of professing Christians in our land in shaping public 
opinion, in determining our national policy, could their 
hearts be really fired with the magnificent principles 
and the passion for human well-being which possessed 
the heart of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

In the growth of international agreements, in the 
gradual advance of what might be called international 
litigation before courts of arbitration replacing the bar- 
barous methods of slaughter and conquest, in the steady 
increase of that good understanding and mutual good- 
will which is promoted by travel and the interchange of 
products, by fellowship in the work of science and edu- 
cation and through the joys of sharing responsibility in 
the cause of philanthropy and religion — in these vast 
movements of thought and feeling lies the hope of that 
better day when peace shall hold an undisputed sway. 
And it is the duty of right-minded, honest-hearted people 
everywhere to use their utmost endeavors to maintain 
and increase that body of good feeling out of which shall 
issue a finer type of international life. 

The outlook for arbitration as a means of settlement 
is indeed hopeful. The convention creating a Joint 
High Commission to finally determine our Canadian 
boundary; the self-restraint shown by the nations at 
large in not using force against the late Castro govern- 



ment in Venezuela ; the three great conventions among 
European powers neutralizing Norway and agreeing to 
respect each other's territory on the Baltic ; the exchange 
of notes between Japan and the United States relating 
to the Far East; the fact that the Central American 
States have kept their agreement of 1907 to refer all 
differences to a court of their own creation ; the fact 
that the Balkan crisis has so far occasioned no European 
war, as would have been the result of such a tangle 
twenty years ago, — all these signs of the times are full 
of hope, and they indicate the coming of a better, 
brighter day. 

We must confess, alas, that the Christian churches 
have been sadly inefficient in their performance of an 
essential duty. The feeling between England and Ger- 
many, for example, at the present time is almost insanely 
acute. Germany has been jealous of the growing friend- 
ship between England and France, which is happily 
replacing the ugly antagonism which harks back to the 
time of Wellington and Napoleon. England is jealous 
of Germany's growing supremacy in the world of manu- 
facture. Technical schools, improved machinery and the 
rapid increase of skilled labor has enabled the German to 
carry his wares into all the markets of the world and 
undersell the Briton. All this with certain other causes 
which make for ill-feeling has aroused a measure of hos- 
tility on both sides of the North Sea. 

I spent nearly four months in England last summer. 
I attended church twice or three times each Sunday, and 
never once in all that time from a Christian pulpit did I 
hear a minister of Christ speak in deprecation of that 
feeling of hostility or seek to allay that sentiment of in- 
ternational jealousy. Aside from the International Peace 
Congress, which met in England last July, the only public 
effort of that kind I witnessed or heard of was made at 
a Socialist meeting in St. James Hall, London. The In- 
ternational Socialist Party brought over from Berlin two 
well-known men, Kautsky, the editor of a Socialist organ 
there, and Ledebour, the leader of the Socialist party in 
the Reichstag, to address this meeting side by side with 
Hyndman, a long time leader of the English Socialists, 
and Keir Hardie, labor member of the British Parliament. 
These men, German and Briton, stood together and 
uttered their ringing words that night in the interests of 
brotherhood and disarmament. Has it come to this, that 
titled bishop and archbishop of the Church of Christ, 
that learned scholars and teachers in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, shall hold their peace in the presence of threat- 
ened war, while out of the workshops of the poor and the 
weary ranks of organized labor shall come the prophets 
of better things, calling upon Christendom in the name 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth to put up its sword ! 

Our own nation has been guilty of its full share of 
this gigantic folly. Our Congress faces a deficit this 
year of something like one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, mainly because of the enormous outlays 
upon the navy, where we have been building ten million 
dollar warships. If the present rate of expenditure is 
maintained for the next ten years, with no increase what- 
ever, it means that we shall spend upon our navy the 
vast sum of one billion three hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. And because the government, with these 
huge outlays upon armaments, cannot live upon its in- 
come, Congress is now insisting upon increased taxation 
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through these ingeniously devised tariffs, which fall most 
heavily upon the great consuming public. 

Has not the time come for the plain people to call a 
halt ! Has not the time come for the indignant toilers in 
peaceful occupations to hurl those mischief-makers who 
are responsible for this craze of militarism out of their 
positions of influence ! Has not the solemn, ugly farce of 
seeing Christian nations build ten million dollar bulldogs 
in the remote possibility of being called upon to match 
them against the costly bulldogs of their neighbors, 
unless perchance these expensive creations should before 
that have been relegated to the scrap heap by some new 
device — has not that solemn, ugly farce about played 
itself out ! The welfare of the people is the supreme law 
of the land. It is the supreme law of all lands, and any- 
one who has visited Europe, where every third peasant 
carries a useless and burdensome soldier on his back as 
he goes forth to his toil, knows that this modern evil of 
militarism is a mighty menace to the welfare of any people. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in 
our own Congress last winter called the attention of the 
House of Representatives to the fact that in pensions 
and preparations for possible war the United States is 
spending more money to-day than any other nation in 
the world. He called attention to the fact that the 
appropriations for military and naval affairs for the 
coming year would exceed by twenty-nine millions of 
dollars all the money which the United States govern- 
ment has spent from the beginning of the Republic up 
to the present hour upon public buildings. He spoke 
also of the fact that this nation, which we like to think 
of as a non-military nation, is spending at the present 
time sixty-five per cent., almost two-thirds, of the total 
national revenue on pensions and preparations for war. 
What an abnormal condition for a republic whose 
splendid history has been almost entirely one of peace ! 

Would that our own country might take higher ground 
in this whole matter ! Would that there might go out 
from us a splendid endorsement of the principle of arbi- 
tration, a strong insistence upon the method of inter- 
national litigation before such tribunals as have been 
outlined at the Hague Conferences and a stinging re- 
buke to this policy of increasing these deadly and bur- 
densome armaments! Would that our land might be 
a leader and a Messiah among the nations in achieving 
that magnificent fulfilment when the promised Messiah, 
the Prince of Peace, shall reign forever and ever. 

Risk is involved, men say, in refusing these costly 
armaments which are sapping the lifeblood of the leading 
nations of Europe. Risk is involved undoubtedly ; but 
if we really want peace, why not take that risk in show- 
ing the nations that such is our desire ? It would be a 
magnificent form of moral venture. Risk is involved — 
so be it ! A far greater risk to the general welfare and 
to. the perpetuity of our institutions is involved in the 
opposite course. Why should not we, as a land of high 
principles and shining ideals, a land of schools and of 
churches, make the moral venture of staking our future 
upon a splendid obedience to the appeal of the great 
Messiah ! Beat your swords into plowshares ! Beat your 
spears into pruning hooks ! In peaceful, joyous industry 
let not the nations learn war any more, but place their 
reliance increasingly upon properly constituted courts of 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes, 



and the great blessing of Almighty God, which maketh 
rich and bringeth no sorrow therewith, shall be yours ! 



Annual Meeting of the Peace Society, 
London. 

The annual public meeting of the British Peace Society 
(London, 47 New Broad Street, E. C.) seems to have 
been this year an uncommonly interesting occasion. It 
was held in the Mansion House, on May 18. The Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir-G. W. Truscott, presided. With 
him on the platform were the Bishop of Hereford, Lord 
Weardale, president of the British Interparliamentary 
Group, Lord Courtney of Penwith, president of the Lon- 
don Peace Congress last summer, the Portuguese Minister 
and others. 

Letters of regret, expressing full sympathy with the 
purpose of the meeting, were read from the Prime Min- 
ister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of London, Lord Avebury, Dr. Clifford 
and Winston Churchill. 

After the Lord Mayor had welcomed the Society, the 
Bishop of Hereford was introduced and moved a reso- 
lution which stated that, in view of the increasing sense 
of security and mutual suspicion fostered by the constant 
additions to national armaments in time of peace and of 
the resulting financial burden which was rapidly becom- 
ing intolerable, the meeting declared its belief that to 
put an end to such continual increase of armaments had 
become the supreme duty of every civilized state, and 
therefore requested the government to enter into negotia- 
tions with the rulers of other states with a view to mutual 
limitation and eventual reduction of armaments. The 
Bishop said that it was a significant thing that that reso- 
lution should go out from the Mansion House. It gave 
their cause a stamp which nothing else could give. The 
resolution expressed what was really deep down in the 
heart of the great mass of the English people. He had 
come to the conclusion that, however desirous of peace 
governments and monarchs might be, it was in the heart 
of the people that the deepest desire for peace was to be 
found, and that was because the people were the first to 
suffer from all the evils of war. He had the profound 
conviction that if there could be a referendum in this 
country on that question to the great mass of the people 
there would be an almost unanimous vote in support of 
the principles contained in the resolution. And while 
he believed in the profound desire of peace underlying 
all our life, he had the same belief with regard to the 
people of Germany. [Hear, hear.] They must go on 
preaching the gospel of peace with patience and with 
hope. He felt that their greatest enemy was the greedy 
commercial militarism. In the church they were always 
talking of brotherhood, and then all the days of the 
week they were talking about rivalry. Which was to pre- 
vail? Let them hope it would be the spirit of brother- 
hood, and that the other spirit would be driven into the 
background. [Applause.] There were two things they 
must do — persistently endeavor to educate our own 
public opinion, and press upon the government the new 
policy which was embodied in the resolution. 

Lord Weardale, who seconded the resolution, said that 
there seemed to be in this country a peculiar tendency 
for the public mind to be seized by certain spasms of 



